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NOTES ON GREEK ETYMOLOGY 
By E. H. Stubtkvant 

«TU7TO? 

A connection between ktvjtos and Lat. supo, dissipo, etc., has 
recently been suggested by R. Trautmann, in Walde's Lateini- 
sches etymologisches Wdrterbuch, p. 714. The etymology of 
course requires the assumption that the primary meaning of 
ktvtto<; was "blow" rather than "noise." 1 While the semantic 
development, "blow"^> "ringing blow")> "ring," is particularly 
easy, the evidence points toward the other alternative. 

The meanings of ktvitoi and the related words may be grouped 
as follows: (1) As illustrations of the simple meaning "noise" 
may be eited «two? de&v (i. e., thunder) II. xx. 66, avrb<; 8' ef 
"18?;? fieyaX' eK-rvire "he (Zeus) thundered" II. viii. 75, and fiapv- 
ktvito<; "loud- thundering" H. Horn. Cer. 3, Hes. Theog. 388, etc. 
(2) The prevailing force at all periods is "noise caused by a 
blow." Typical examples of this are: 6vpa<; aicovaov epiceia<; ktv- 
ttov "hear the knocking at your outer door" Aesch. Cho. 653, 
rat Be fieydXa KTvireova-ai iriirrov "and they (trees) fell with a 
loud crash " II. xxiii. 119, %86va 8' e/crvirov &>«ee? ittttoi vvcrcrovTe; 
XV'b-yvi "made the ground ring with their hoof -beats" Hes. 
Shield 61. (3) In the following words the idea of sound is 
either unimportant or totally absent: fivSpoKrviros "forging red- 
hot iron" Eur. H. F. 992, p.vhpoKTvirea> Aesch. Pr. 366, vcpvpo- 
ktvito<: "wrought with the hammer" Theod. Prodr., 2 afyvpoKTvirew 
"forge" Schol. Ap. Rh., 2 jjXto'/nwo? "sun-burnt" (Wellauer's con- 
jecture) Aesch. Supp. 155, ^et/3o'/cTV7ro? "stricken by the hand" 
Telest. i. 6, xtowweTinro? "snow-beaten" of a mountain Soph. Aj. 
695. vKpoKTwros Castorian in Ath. 455 A and 6fi/3p6icTviro$ Aesch. 
Ag. 656 clearly mean "snow-beaten" and "rain-beaten" respec- 
tively, although Liddell and Scott translate "rattling with snow 
or sleet" and "sounding with rain." 

1 Prellwitz Et. Wdrtertmch der gr. Sprache, s. v., makes the same assumption. 

2 Cited in the Thesaurus and Liddell and Scott. 
[Classical Philology III, October, 1908] 435 
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It will be noticed that the third meaning is confined to com- 
pounds, and that it does not occur before Aeschylus. We should 
therefore consider it the latest rather than the earliest force of 
/ctwo?. The following compounds represent the transition stage 
between meanings (2) and (3), the idea of a blow is' relatively 
prominent, but the idea of noise has not faded out: /cvfioKrviro 1 ; 
"wave-resounding," Xu/doactwo? "twanging the lyre," 67rXo'«TU7ro? 
"hoof -resounding," <rTepvoKTinro<; "plangens," crrepvoKTvirta "planc- 
tus." 

We may identify ktvtto<;, exrvTrov, etc., with Lith. sziikti 1 "to 
cry out." The same root appears in Goth, swegnjan "to rejoice, 
triumph," ga-swogjan "to sigh," OE. and OS. swogan "rustle, 
resound," Icel. arn-sugr "the rushing sound of an eagle's wings.' 
Skt. ksauti "he sneezes" may be ultimately related. 

COMPOUNDS IN -k6tT0<! 

The Greek compounds ending in -kottoi fall into three classes 
which have been assigned by one scholar or another to as many 
separate roots. The words of the first class exhibit several of 
the meanings of the verb kotttw, and are undoubtedly to be 
grouped with it. The following are typical examples: oprvyoKo- 
■n-o? "striking quails, playing the game of quail-striking," <7<f>vpo- 
kottos "one who beats with the hammer," ^v\ok6tto<; "hewing, 
felling wood," Xttfo/ed'n-o? "stone-cutter," aifypoKoiros "forging 
iron," apiyvpoKoiros "coiner, silversmith," dvpoKoiro'i "knocking at 
the door, begging," /3a>Xo«o'7ro? "clod- breaking," hpvoK6iro<; "wood- 
pecker." 

By far the most familiar word of the second class is apro«:oVo? 
"bread-baker, baker." b\vpoic6iro<; "adoris pistor" occurs in a 
recently discovered Alexandrian inscription of the time of 
Ptolemy IV, which was published by Botti in the Bulletin de la 
SociSU Arche'ologique d' Alexandrie, No. 4, p. 94, and reprinted 
by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in the Sitzungsber d. Berl. Ak. d. 

iLeskien " Schallnachahmungen und Schallverba im Litauiechen," IF. XIII. 179, 
is unable to quote an onomatopoetic interjection similar in form to this verb, although 
the " punctive " verb sziXMereti does occur. There is no difficulty in the way of assum- 
ing that sziikti was inherited. 
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Wiss., 1902, p. 1095. The derivatives, xpyZpoKotreZov} Pollux 
iii. 78, and xovSpoxoTreia (MS. ^o^'8/^o«o'7^ta)• p,v\<ov ottov 6 %6v- 
8/3o? KOTrrerai, Hesych., point to a *;£oi/opo«o'7ro?. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus xv. 5. 4 speaks of a member of the court of Constantius 
II as "Eusebio .... cui cognomentum erat inditum Mattyo- 
copae." The first element of this nickname is clearly fiarrvrj "a 
rich, highly-flavored dish, made of hashed meat, poultry, and 
herbs." The second element also is undoubtedly Greek, but no 
parallel can be quoted for *MaTTvo«o'7r?;?. Herwerden Melanges 
Nicole, p. 252, thinks that the correct reading in Ammianus is 
Mattyocoptae. There are a few compounds in -kotttt)'} in late 
Greek, as KaTaKOTn^, Ke^aXo/coirTT)?, etc., but I think it at least 
equally probable that the original name was *Ma , rra>«o'7ro?, and 
that Ammianus wrote Mattyocopi. The traditional reading is due 
to a confusion with Latin ebpa, colloquial for caupona. 2 

Curtius 3 connected apTo/coiro? with 7reWa>, Skt. pdcati, etc., by 
assuming a metathesis such as is seen in <jicetnop.ai beside Lat. 
specio. When it came to be understood that the final as well as 
the initial consonant of I-E. *pequ- should yield Greek ir if fol- 
lowed by o, the etymology could be rescued only by the assump- 
tion of some sort of assimilative or dissimilative process. Sug- 
gestions of this sort have been made by Brugmann, Schulze, and 
Sollmsen. 4 

The more obvious connection of apTowoVo? with kotttoo was 
preferred by Pott. 5 According to this theory, -k6tto$, like Lat. 
pistor, originally referred to the person who prepared the grain by 
pounding it with a stone or pestle. The verb kotttco sometimes 
means "crush or cut into bits," e. g., Kvirepov tee/cop fievov Her. iv. 
71, aaratpiSa Keieop,p.evr)v Alexis Lebes 127, 4 Koch. Compare 

!Pauw conjectured this word as the lemma of one of Phrynichus' articles. But 
see Rutherford's discussion, The New Phrynichus, p. 365. 

2 For the genitive instead of the dative in late Latin, see Kahner II, p. 309, and 
Lane, §1214. If Ammianus had written the dative, Mattyocopo, of course the con- 
fusion would have been with the masculine copo, -onis. 

&Gr. £t.«465. 

4 Brugmann Grundriss I 2 . 873 ; Schulze Oott. gel. Anz. (1897), pp. 907 f . ; Sollmsen, 
Ueber Dissimilations- und Assimilationserscheinungen bei den altgriechischen Outtu- 
ralen 5 ff ., and 11 f . 

1 Etymologische Forschungen II 2 . 781. 
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ekirroicoireoi) Diosc. v. 85, etc., and icoiravov "pestle." A develop- 
ment of meaning similar to that of the compounds in question is 
seen in kotttt] and KoirroirXaicoik "cake of pounded sesame." 

The only weakness I can see in the. latter etymology is that the 
the word for "miller" should be, not apro/coiro*;, but *7rv/30-«o7ro?, 
* aXevpoKoiTO';, or the like. This is just what we have in oKvpoKo- 
tto<; "adoris pistor" and * xovhpoKowo'; "alicae pistor." Although 
these words do not appear until late, they evidently represent an 
earlier type than apTO/eoVo?, for the latter would hardly be pos- 
sible until -«o7ro? at the end of compounds had come to denote the 
pistor not only in his capacity as "miller" but also as "baker." 

In the third place, -/coiro? sometimes means "courting." The 
following list is substantially complete: BtjfioKO'iro';, SotjoicoTros, 
OeaTpoKoiro 1 ;, o^Ko/coiro?, 7ro\iTO«07ro?, TropvoKOiro';, irpayiiaTOKOTro 1 ; 
Philodemus De Rhet., ed. Sudh., p. 226. 7, o-e/uw/coVo? Philodemus 
De vit, ed. Saupp., pp. 29, 30 (according to Herwerden Lex. 
Suppl., p. 971), cru/*/8o\oK07ro?, (pavTa<noK07ro<;. 

At first glance these words seem hopelessly remote from all the 
meanings of kottto), and, as a matter of fact, they were referred to 
a different root by Pott loc. cit. The clew, however, is not far to 
seek. The earliest of them apparently is -rropvoKoiro^, 1 of which 
Phrynichus, p. 491 Kutherford, says: "iropvoicoiros- ovtco Mevav- 
Spos, ol B' apxaloi -iropvorpiyfr Xeyovcrtv." Probably the word had 
a history similar to that of its predecessor. Originally it meant 
"wearing out, wearying harlots," but it came to be understood as 
"courting harlots." 2 The other words in the list were then formed 
on the model of Tropvoicoiros. 

f 4x<o, etc. 

Aside from the verb forms, F e X* ra> an d *F € f e > i Q a Pamphylian 3 
and a Cyprian inscription 3 respectively, it is well known that the 

1 iroKiTOKOiria) is cited from Plato, the comic poet, by Phrynichus, Anecd. (Bekk.), 
p. 57, 1. 38, in the sense of XoiSopelii, KtapupSeTv. I cannot conceive, however, of a con- 
nection between this meaning and "demagogue" the meaning of the later jroXiTomSiros. 
Perhaps there was an earlier iroXiTO((67ros meaning " wearying, troubling the citizens or 
a citizen." 

2 It is possible that -kSitos in Tro/jpoKin-os originally had an obscene sense like that 
of Latin caedo in Lucilius 283 Marx, and in Catullus lvi. 7, or that of Latin pertundo 
in Catullus xxxii. 11. Cf . iwixoriirq and xafiatrirr). 

*SGDI. 1267, 1. 24, and Hoffmann, GD. I, p. 46, n. 66. 
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root of Latin veho is represented in Greek by 8%o<; "vehiculum" 
and its derivaties 6xeop,ai "ride," o^eo) "cause to ride." and oxyp-a- 
"vehiculum." That the Homeric epithet of Poseidon, ycutjoxos, 
belongs here is shown by the form <yaiaf6xov on a Laconian inscrip- 
tion. 1 To this list should be added e7ro^;o? "mounted upon" 
(Aeschylus, etc.), <rvveTroxo<> "traveling together" (Eust. Opusc. 
174. 77 Tafel 2 ) . awerroxeo/iai "to be mounted with" (Phot. Bibl. 
475. 22 Bekker 2 ). e-iroxov "saddle-cloth" (Xen. Eq. xii. 9), 
Trdpoxos = irapdwfi<f>o<; (Ar. Av. 1740, etc.), -\- 'iiriro<; = Traprjopo<s 
(Evagr. H. E. vi, 4 2 ). 

The doubtful word e^eTrewee? occurs twice in the Iliad (i. 51, iv. 
129) in the phrase /3e'\o? ex«rev«e?. Its first element is usually 
referred to e^<» ; but the meter favors f e^<», which seems quite as 
natural an etymon for the epithet of an arrow. Swre^A "con- 
tinually" has a long initial syllable in its two Homeric occurrences 
(II. xii. 26; Od. ix. 74). Schulze Quaestiones Epicae 173, uses 
this word and irdpex^h Od. six. 113, to prove that the lost initial 
o- could still help make position. It is quite as likely that in 
o-wexes we have to do with digamma. 

With more hesitation I would suggest a connection with fe^to 
for the group o^, o^eui "a covering, impregnation," oxeiov "male 
animal kept for breeding," o%eu<» " cover, impregnate," etc., all used 
of animals exclusively, and also 6xevrr)<; (Anth. P. xi. 378 a ) used 
figuratively of a man. Compare vulgar Eng. of U. S. to ride = 
"to cover" of animals, and Plautus Ps. 24. 

Leo Meyer* suggests that the Homeric e^<» "drive" should be 
read with digamma. Compare Skt. vdhati in the same sense. In 
five places, 5 i. e., 28 per cent, of its eighteen occurrences, an initial 
consonant in this word would make the verse easier. Such is the 
case with e^w in other senses in less than 2 per cent, of its occur- 
rences, 6 and with eTroftai, another verb which originally had initial 

l SODI. 4416, 1. 9. 

2 According to Liddell and Scott. The books are not accessible to me. 

s Liddell and Scott quote the word from Hesychius, but I cannot find it. 

*Handbuch der griechischen Etymologie I. 384. 

ill. v. 240, 829, 841, 752 = viii. 396. 

6 Eighteen out of a total of 948. 
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o--, in 2^ per cent, of its occurrences. 1 The strongest evidence 
against Meyer's theory is the use of a-%e/ ie " in the sense of "drive" 
in II. viii. 254, 

eu$a.TO TuSct'Sao rrapos <tx*1>£v wkoxs tvirovi. 
The line is open to suspicion on account of Trapo?, which must 
be construed as a preposition with TvSeiSao, or, if the latter is 
governed by trporepof in the preceding line, as an adverb of place 
meaning "straight forth." There is no Homeric parallel for 
either construction. 2 Perhaps we should substitute the tense stem 
that is seen in Cyprian e'fefe, and read -rrpo^fjegac yuawt^a? X-n-jrow. 
For the compound compare Latin proveho and Sanskrit pravdhati. 
This unfamiliar form was almost certain to be changed when 
once (f)e^<» had been confused with e%«. At some later date a 
copyist who understood irpo as a preposition with the preceding 
genitive tried to improve the text by substituting 7ra/ao?, which 
was used in the poetry of his day as a postpositive irpo. The sub- 
stitution of aweea? virtcoxK for /ttdw%a? "irtrovi was due to the con- 
stant interchange of the two phrases according to the character of 
the preceding syllable. Compare, for example, e%e /tw»w%a? 2Wou? 
in II. v. 829, and e%ov wieeas tWow in II. v. 240. 3 Any copyist 
familiar with the text of the poem would be likely to make the 
change. 

Barnard College, Columbia University 

1 Five out of 199. 

'Compare the notes on the passage in the editions of Leaf and Monro. 

'Other examples of n&vvxas frjrous after a vowel are found in II. v. 236, 841, yiii. 139, 
xi. 513, xvi. 712, xix. 424, xxiii. 398, 423. ci«&s "iinrovs follows a consonant (v) in II. iii. 
263, xi. 760, xv. 259, xvii. 465, xxiii. 516. 



